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SQUEEZING MILLIONS OUT THE TOMATO... 


Tomato juice was known to only a 
few in 1928. 


But today the annual pack is over 30 
million cases. 


Growers, canners, and dealers have 
profited. And even more important, to- 
mato juice pioneered a new food field— 
the orange, grapefruit, and pineapple 
juice industries followed—to give in- 
creased health and wealth to America, 
because tomato juice pointed the way. 


Two pieces of basic research by Canco 
technologists laid the groundwork for 
this economic opportunity. 

One improved the food value of tomato 
juice. The other gave it the fresh, clean 
flavor which put this product on the na- 
tion’s tables. 


There is a simple moral to this story: 
People who do business with Canco 
profit. 


At their disposal, they have not only 


creative research but also creative know- 
how in every phase of the packaging 
business. We have been inventing new 
containers and improving old ones for 
forty-six years. 

These achievements make an impres- 
sive list. Briefly, such experience means 
this to you: We can help you solve your 
container problems. The right solutions 
will increase your business and your 
profits. 
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Model 600 gives every 
advantage of the original 
Hand-Pack Filler, plus a wide 
versatility and quick-charge feature. 
Accessories make it practically auto- 
matic, delivering the correct amount and 

height of fill and tamping the product into the 
can. Will handle whole or diced fruits and vege- 
tables and almost every type of product. 


CRCO-Ayars Fillers are outstanding 
for their precision design and sturdy 
construction. They insure accurate 
fills at high speed and are remarkably 
free from breakdowns. Available in 
many types and capacities, covering 
every type of processed fruits, veget- 
ables and liquids. 


GET CATALOG No. 1049 
TOMATO FILLER for tomatoes, cut 


| stringless beans, quartered and halved 


FROZEN FOOD CARTON FILLER for peas, cut corn, cut 
whole apricots, etc. stringless beans and other vegetables and fruits for freezing. 


apples, berries, beets, plums, olives, 


LIQUID FILLER for high-speed filling of all types of fruit 


i sauce, strained baby foods, cream corn, dog lima beans, red kidney beans, hominy, 
food, ete. whole grain corn, soya beans, diced veget- and vegetable juices, light soups, light syrups, etc. 


ables, etc. 


Niagara Fable New York 


FOR-THE FOOD:> PROCESSOR: 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 


Meet Us at the Atlantic City Convention, January 16th to 21st, 1948 
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—canned juices—_ 


© many cases of 
vegetable and fruit 
Juces were packed 
by the industry 
in (996 7 
74,000,000 (7) 


9%000,000 (7) 
000, 000 (7) 


OWich of these bathing su7s 
were women Westing when 
camed grapefruit purce first 
Lecame popular? 


Olthen was Toms76 
ice first served 
hotel 7 


1. The 1931-32 ‘depression market” 
brought on Hawaii’s search for a new 
way to sell pineapple. The result: pine- 
apple juice in cans, and a new fruit- 
juice boom. 


2. The daring (A) suit was quite the 
vogue around 1930—the time when 
canned grapefruit juice was becoming 
a commercial success. 


3. The industry packed 114,000,000 
cases of vegetable and fruit juices 
during 1946. 


4. Achef served tomato juice at a hotel 
in French Lick Springs, Indiana, in 
1918. This was 10 years before tomato 
juice was canned successfully. Thanks 
to canning, you'll find tomato juice on 
the menus of almost all U.S. hotels today. 


CONTINENTAL (€ CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


PERHAPS the biggest change in meal- 
time habits during the last twenty years 
is today’s habit of drinking juices at the 
start of meals. The men who have made 
it second nature for Americans to drink 
at least one juice cocktail a day had a lot 
to overcome. They not only had to offer 
the very best in products, but had to 
educate the public to the outstanding 
benefits of these products. Continental 
is proud to have played a part in this 
development and will continue to offer 
the “‘best in quality, best in service’’ in 
keeping pace with future growth. 
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EDITORIALS 


merce in a report issued October 24, shows indi- 

cated 1947 expenditures for plant and equipment 
at record levels. ‘Dollarwise,” the report says, “the 
demand for capital goods will continue at an even rate 
through the end of 1947, if plans of American business- 
men are carried out. Available data on actual expendi- 
tures for the first and second quarters of the year, and 
on planned expenditures for the third and fourth quar- 
ters, indicate a total outlay for 1947 of $15.2 billion. 
This level of spending for capital goods exceeds the 
dollar volume of 1941 by 85 per cent and of 1929 by 
65 per cent.” 

That the Canning Industry has, and will continue in 
1948 to figure prominently in this program, goes with- 
out saying. A visit to just a few canning plants—even 
the so-called “small canner’’—will give the visitor an 
idea of the trend to modernized labor saving equip- 
ment. The reason is simple and obvious. Cannery 
wages have more than doubled. To keep canned foods 
at a reasonable price level and to meet competitive 
prices, it is an absolute essential that labor saving 
equipment be installed. Machinery and supplymen pre- 
pared to furnish this type of equipment in 1948 will 
reap a rich harvest. The annual exhibit at Atlantic 
City in January should draw a record attendance of 
interested buyers. 


CONVENTIONS—Speaking of exhibits brings us 
to the subject of conventions. In case-you haven’t 
noticed it, the season next week swings into high gear. 
Florida, Michigan, Pickle Packers, and Texas (by the 
time you read this) are behind us. Also two special 
meetings of corn canners. Following in rapid order 
are Pacific Fisheries, Ozark, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa-Nebraska, Indiana, Illinois, Tri-States, Georgia, 
Ohio, New York, Minnesota, Northwest, and finally the 
National. (See page 21). If there are some among 
you who have not as yet made reservations, even for 
the National, better start burning the wires immedi- 
ately. Hotel reservations are as tough as ever. 


FOREIGN LABOR—The Mexicans, Jamaicans and 
Barbadians, once so roundly cussed by the industry, 
have finally found a warm spot in the hearts of Wiscon- 
sin canners, at least. Now that the money has run out 
and they are about to say adieu, Wisconsin canners 
and growers are beseeching Congress to continue the 
program on a permanent basis with industry paying at 
least part of the cost, if necessary. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the boys just did not return to the 
farms either in Wisconsin or in other states, for that 
matter. Without these foreign workers these past 
years, the history of the canning industry would surely 
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have been quite different. Without them in the future 
the farm labor outlook is rather dismal. Wisconsin 
Secretary Marvin Verhulst and Kar! Reynolds of Stur- 
geon Bay, presented convincing arguments to the 
House Agricultural Committee at Madison, Friday the 
24th. Hearings of both the House Committee and a 
Senate Subcommittee are scheduled throughout the 
country the next few weeks. Other associations no 
doubt will join Wisconsin in urging these committees 
to continue this much needed program. 


WAR DEBT—From the New York Times—One 
flag-draped coffin at the memorial services in Central 
Park stood for the 6,200 dead young mengwho came 
home in the Joseph F. Connolly and for the 250,000 
who died under the American flag during the second 
World War. Seven hundred thousand others received 
wounds, and of these many thousands will carry with 
them to their graves the disabling scars. When we 
honor one we honor all—those who died, those who 
were wounded and those who performed the same 
duties and took the same risks but were not struck 
down. 


But it is a sure instinct that makes us select one 
soldier, known or unknown, to represent the rest and 
in a way to speak for the rest. In thinking of him we 
may think of all those who went away in crowded and 
noisy transports and who now return, or will return, 
in the sombre stillness of the funeral ships. We may 
say that the nation grieves for its dead, and it does, 
but the sharp pain of grief is reserved for individuals 
mourning for those they loved; for the mother whose 
son will not be with her in her last days, for the wife 
alone in a planless world. 


Our emotions will not dwindle into a meaningless 
sentimentality if we ask ourselves, not what we owe to 
250,000 dead, 700,000 wounded and millions who went 
to battle, but what we might owe to this one Medal-of- 


. Honor man if he had lived. We would have owed him 


opportunity. We would have owed him the hope of 
bringing up his children in a peaceful world. We 
would have owed him freedom. We would have owed 
him the assurance that the principles for which he 
risked agony and death would not be forgotten; and 
that men in years to come would not speak in bitter 
irony of the promises made during the second World 
War as they did of those made during the first Worid 
War. 


These things are in fact what we do owe. They are 
more truly our war debt than the billions of dollars in 
Government bonds to which it is customary to give the 
name. 
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It has to done by hand—each individual beet root, hand pulled, 
hand topped, hand cut to check interior color. Each root select- 


ed for seed production must be individually checked. That's 
the reason for N. K. & Co.'s Perfected Detroit superiority. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Seed Growers Since 1884 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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CANNED FOODS OFFER THE HOUSEWIFE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 


SAVE WISE SPENDING 


Foods in the Headlines—Canned Foods the Exception to High Prices— 
The Results of the National Canners Association Price Survey 


In times of high prices there is a 
greater opportunity for saving than dur- 
ing a period of low prices, because a 
sustained period of high prices presents 
a greater opportunity to exercise judi- 
cious spending. 

Wages, salaries and other income must 
be spent to be enjoyed. The rate of 
spending, however, should be geared to 
the family’s needs, rather than to the 
ups and downs of wages. Some of the 
income should be spent as it is earned, 
but part should be put away to be spent 
later. It is not the amount of money 
earned that improves a standard of liv- 
ing, what counts is what that money is 
spent for. What does it profit a man to 
have his wages increased if his wife 
throws it away in unwise spending? On 
the other hand, many a family on a 
meager income has provided security 
through savings by a wise and economi- 
cal spending of its income. 


FIFTY CENT DOLLAR 


It has been stated that today we are 
earning and spending a 50-cent dollar. 
One hears the frequent remark: “Sure, 
I’ve had my wages doubled since before 
the war, but I’m no better off because 
high prices take it all away. I’m paying 
two dollars for the same amount of work 
I used to be able to get done for one dol- 
lar. It costs me two dollars to buy the 
same amount of food and other things 
I used to get for one. Everything else 
has doubled, and my savings also ought 
to be double what they were before the 
war.” 

This reasoning is logical in every in- 
stance except that of savings. A dollar 
earned today and spent today may, in 
general, be classed as a 50-cent dollar. 
But a dollar saved today and spent at 
some future date, when conditions are 
more nearly normal, will increase in its 
purchasing power during the interval be- 
tween the saving and the spending. When 
money is plentiful it is always good 
policy to save as much as possible of 
one’s income, not only because the sav- 
ings will be needed badly when incomes 
decline but also because the purchasing 
power of the amount saved will have been 
enhanced in the interval. 

Periods of high prices usually are asso- 
ciated with high wages or incomes. Some 
say that high wages force prices up; 
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others contend that high prices increase 
living costs and thus necessitate the rais- 
ing of wages. Like the chicken and the 
egg, it is difficult to say which comes 
first, but usually we find them together. 


BUY WISELY 


The smart shopper, whose wages have 
been increased, looks for the opportunity 
to spend those wages on items that have 
not climbed so high in the inflation spiral. 
She should look for items the production 
of which has kept pace with increasing 
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demand. Such products can be found by 
the economical buyer. 


It is a simple formula—buy more of 
the items that are relatively lower priced, 
and fewer of those that are high priced. 
It is not difficult to find those who will 
agree that greater savings will result if 
that prescription is followed—but many 
will argue there is no opportunity to fill 
the prescription. Consequently, if one 
presumes to take the other side of this 
question and attempts to point out the 
advantages that have accrued te the buyer 
through this inflationary process he had 
better be prepared with examples to 
prove his point. 


Let’s take food. Food shares the head- 
lines these days with the United Nations 
and President Truman’s call for a spe- 
cial session of Congress. The President, 
explaining his reasons for calling Con- 
gress, pointed to high prices of food as 
one of the important problems needing 
Congressional action. He stated that 
since the middle of last year “clothing 
prices have gone up 18 per cent; house- 
hold furnishings have gone up 18 per 
cent; food has gone up 40 per cent.” 


He did not mention, however, that 
canned foods have not participated in 
this increase. In fact, many canned 
foods, fruits and vegetables in particular, 
are not higher but are actually less in 
price than a year ago. 


NCA PRICE SURVEY 


The National Canners Association has 
made a survey of retail price quotations 
in several stores in each of 14 large 
cities. This study has revealed that 
canned vegetables averaged for the most 
part six per cent less in price than a 
year ago, canned fruits averaged ap- 
proximately the same, and that one of 
the most significant changes occurred 
with canned citrus juices which aver- 
aged 40 per cent less than a year ago. 
The study, which is the first draft of a 
continuing N.C.A. project, made com- 
parisons of October 1, 1947, quotations 
with those of October 1, 1946, in the fol- 
lowing cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Orleans 
and New York City, these cities being 
the only ones for which completely com- 
parable data was available at this time. 


The accompanying tables present a list 
of the food items studied, with the price 
at which they were offered on October 1, 
1947, expressed as a percentage of the 
price a year earlier on the same article. 
Also, there is included a sheet showing 
this detail for each of the 14 cities 
covered. 

The opportunity to save through eco- 
nomical buying is not confined to those 
products that are lower priced than a 
year ago. Many food items, the price 
increase of which has been less than 
wage increases during the past year, are 
an excellent buy. The prices of such 
foods, while higher than a year ago, are, 
in relation to today’s income, actually 
lower in price. Today’s wages will pur- 
chase more units of these foods than 
could have been purchased when both 
wages and prices were lower. 
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FREEDOM TO SPEND 


Most people resent being told how to 
spend their incomes, and properly so be- 
cause one prerogative of an American 
citizen is that he may spend his income 
for anything he chooses, so long as it 
does not interfere with the general wel- 
fare of others. This privilege or right 
could well be classed alongside those 
guaranteed in the first amendment to the 
Constitution—freedom of speech, of re- 
ligion, the press, the right of petition. 

The freedom to spend one’s income as 
he chooses was modified during the war 


as were certain other rights of individ- 
uals. Many products were rationed, thus 
limiting at least the amount that indi- 
viduals might purchase. People accepted 
wartime restrictions without too much 
complaint for national security reasons. 
Such patriotic tolerance does not, how- 
ever, exist during peacetime. Conse- 
quently, any attempt on the part of the 
Government or of any individual or 
group of individuals to tell wage earners 
or other employees how they should spend 
their income, for what products they can 
exchange their earnings and what prod- 
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SUMMARY OF RETAIL PRICE SURVEY OF CANNED FOODS WAGE-HOUR CHANGES SOUGHT 
IN FOURTEEN CITIES The House Labor Subcommittee, study- 
. . 947 il Prie ey: ’ October 946. Retail Prices ing the need for changes in the Fair 
: i —s recommendations from a former Wage 
Sweet corn Cream Fancy i ee ene 106.5 and Hour Administrator that Congress 
Standard Oi oscacccrsascovnnivennarnis 93.6 define the “Area of Production,” extend 
Whole Kernel Fancy Pe rsrrnctcaeenoase 106.4 minimum wage provisions to include in- 
Whole Kernel «Fancy DB cctsromntictenrcam 118.8 dustrialized farms, raise the minimum 
Green peas Fancy BG ie ckissincsvcssmemvessecses 98.2 wage, and amend the law so that trick 
Standard POS ebcsinsnancoansivcoeananens 77.9 clauses in contracts can be voided. Maj. 
Tomatoes Standard PN ae cicicuceceoecpsaeansann 81.9 Gen. Phillip B. Fleming, who is now Fed- 
Green beans Cut Standard 82.0 eral Works Administrator, appeared at 
Beets 86.0 the request of the Subcommittee, and 
Carrots Diced 78.9 recommended the four major changes in 
Sauerkraut 722 the Wage and Hour Law. 
Spinach ie Sern 89.9 He said Congress should define the 
82.8 “Area of Production” and enact its defi- 
Tomato juice nition into law. 
>-meemenneee : “T have felt it desirable to extend some 
Ketchup 115.3 wage protection to workers on large or 
Tomato sauce en eens 104.7 industrialized farms. The breakover line 
Asparagus Spears No. 2 sesceceeess “ eoeeeesecereees 94.6 might be difficult to work out but I have 
; Cut No. 2 or 14% OB....0000 93.3 in mind the specific exemption of the 
Pineapple Sliced No. 2... spsiassebianieeesaieuini 124.0 ‘family-sized farm’ and the inclusion of 
No. those farms where manpower has been 
Peaches Cling 99.4 largely supplemented by machinery,” 
saeael Halves <i a Testifying as to his views on the mini- 
Cherries, RSP 72.9 mum wage, he declared “the present 
Cherries, Sweet Royal Ann ge, 97.4 forty-cents-an-hour minimum is gro- 
81.2 tesque and obsolete. . . . Seventy-five 
Applesauce SS TT 87.6 ro we hour would not be an unreason- 
able minimum... . 
“Trick contracts” and other legal de- 
55.8 vices should not be permitted to contra- 
Orange juice DRO Be riidsSicin 57.6 vene the law in its concept of the “regu- 
Blended juice Re pasaetoneminannatei 65.8 On the basis of testimony to be pre- 
ubecommittee wi ropose amendments 
DETAIL OF N.C.A. RETAIL PRICE SURVEY BY CITIES to the Wage and Prleur law. Irving 
Average Percentage Change October 1, 1947, Compared with October 1, 1946 McCann, Subcommittee counsel, cited 
Canned Canned Canned General Fleming as the law’s ablest ad- 
City Vegetables Fruit Citrus Juices ministrator. General Fleming testified 
11% down 7% down 29% down on October 21. 
9% down 9% down 47% down The Subcommittee was also urged to 
13% down 2% down 43% down repeal both the wage and the 
9% down 5% down 47% down maximum hour Professor 
PORNO: snniviniraciineniatammnne 38% down 3% down 46% down Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia University 
No change 7% down 47% down asserted that if they rubs not repealed, 
NINN ic catscciacinacahenieacarebincionieiennns No change 1% up 47% down the exemptions to industries such as 
CRIS ivcisssnscnvenseinvernsisirercees 1% down 14% up 46% down agriculture should be carefully pre- 
No change 14% up 28% down served. 
1% down 6% up 43% down 
3% down 338% 
ucts they can buy, would be resented. 
Philadelphi 5% down 1% up 39% down 


use of his income. 

The freedom to spend one’s income for 
what one chooses is consistent with the 
philosophy of freedom of production and 
freedom of individual enterprise in gen- 
eral. In all of these the stimulus that 
affects the action of the individual is the 
profit to be obtained. The profit motive 
in spending is the amount that may be 
saved through intelligent selection of 
products for which the income is spent. 


THE COST OF HIGH LIVING 


Rapid rise of incomes, together with 
the largest employment on record, has 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
PLANS 


Secretary Marvin, Verhulst has an- 
nounced that the program for the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation to be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, November 10 and 11, 
is shaping up nicely. In addition to 
Senator Alexander Wiley, who addressed 
the convention a few years ago, Emil 
Rutz, President of the National Canners 
Association; Walter Erb in charge of the 
Farm Placement Division of USES at 
Washington; and Charles Boyle of the 
H. D. Lee Company, Kansas City, will 
appear on the program. 

A special meeting of corn canners to 
discuss Standards of Identity, Quality 
and Fill of Container for corn, as also 
the mechanical sweet corn picker will be 
held. 


Green and wax bean canners will also 
meet to examine samples and discuss 
quality standards during the convention. 

Advance sales of tickets for the dinner- 
dance, which will conclude the conven- 
tion, have been very heavy, indicating a 
large attendance. 


TEXAS GROCER DIES 

Galen H. McKinney, Vice-President 
and General Manager of Waples Platter 
Company of Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas, died at the Methodist Hospital, 
Fort Worth, October 14, where he had 
been confined for two weeks after suffer- 
ing a collapse at his home in Fort Worth. 
His firm served as the supply house of 
the Lone Star and Blue Bonnet Divisions 
of Clover Farm Stores. 


ROGERS HEADS MICHIGAN 
CANNERS 


A. J. Rogers of Traverse City, was 
elected President to succeed William Kin- 
naird of Traverse City, at the Fall Meet- 
ing of the Michigan Canners Association 
held at Grand Rapids, October 17. Other 
officers elected were: Harvey W. Norris 
of Frankfort, Vice-President; and Reed 
Roberts of Stokely Foods, Grand Rapids, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


HEADS TEAGARDEN PROMOTION 


Jeff Alison, Jr., will head up the Sales 
Promotion Division of the Teagarden 
Products Company, Pacific Coast packers 
of preserves, jellies, syrups and other 
food products. In making the announce- 
ment of Mr. Alison’s promotion, Millard 
S. Bury, Vice-President in charge of 
Sales and Advertising, reported that the 
greatly accelerated merchandising and 
advertising plans for the coming twelve 
months made the addition of the new 
division necessary. 
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GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 


Net earnings of the General Foods 
Corporation in the third quarter, after 
all taxes and charges, were $4,249,337 or 
76c per common share compared with 
earnings of $4,683,529 or 84¢c a common 
share for the same three month period 
of 1946. Allowance of $213,918 was made 
for third quarter dividends on preferred 
stock, payable from the issuance date of 
July 3 to September 30. G. F. had no 
preferred stock last year. 


Net sales for the quarter just ended 
were $106,777,433 against $76,491,113 for 
the same quarter of ’46. Net earnings 
for the nine months ending September 30 
were $12,385,228 or $2.22 a common 
share as compared with $13,619,383 or 
$2.44 per common share in ’46. These 
net profit figures represent 4.2% of net 
sales compared with slightly over 5% 
in the 1946 nine month period. All earn- 
ings figures are before any allowance for 
contingencies. During the last nine 
months net sales rose to $296,212,567 as 
against $228,138,610 in 1946. 


BIRDS EYE APPOINTMENT 


J. D. Kearney, Jr., District Manager 
of the Birds Eye-Snider Division of the 
General Foods Corporation at Seattle, 
has been appointed Manager of the Los 
Angeles District. He is being succeeded 
at Seattle by J. E. Edgar. 


_PACKAGING INSTITUTE 
APPOINTS DR. BURTON 


Mason T. Rogers, president of Packag- 
ing Institute, Inc., New York announces 
the appointment of Dr. Laurence V. Bur- 
ton as executive director of the Institute 
to succeed Albin Dearing who has re- 
signed to enter into other work. Dr. 
Burton, better known as Larry Burton, 
has been editor of “‘Food Industries” for 
the past 17 years and has been a member 
of its editorial staff since it was started 
in 1928. He has had an active interest 
in packaging since this important func- 
tion first became recognized. He has a 
world-wide reputation as a food tech- 
nologist but regards himself as a factory 
hand who has been given a 19-year tour 
of duty as a student of all phases of 
factory production. 


MAINE CONVENTION DATE 


The Annual Meeting of the Maine Can- 
ners Association will be held at the Fla- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine, on Tues- 
day, December 9, Secretary F. Webster 
Browne has announced. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Conti- 
nental Can Company October 22 declared 
a year-end dividend on the common stock 
of 50c a share, payable December 15 to 
holders of record November 25. This 
included a dividend of 25¢ a share over 
the interim payments currently paid in 
each quarter. At the same time a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend on the $3.75 cumu- 
lative preferred stock of 93%e¢ a share 
was declared, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 15. 


ARMSTRONG CORK OFFICIAL 
DIES 


Spencer L. Barnes, Manager of the 
Metal and Molded Caps Department of 
the Glass and Closure Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, died at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, October 23, after a 
short illness. Mr. Barnes, who was 62 
years old, had been associated with the 
company since 1914. 


SALAD DRESSING HEARING 


A hearing on the Definitions and 
Standards of Identity for Mayonnaise, 
French Dressing and related salad dress- 
ings, will be held in Washington, D. C., 
November 17, in Room 5541, Federal Se- 
curity Building, Independence Avenue & 
4th Street, Southwest.. The Standards 
Committee of the Mayonnaise and Salad 
Dressing Manufacturers Association will 
meet in Washington prior to the opening 
of the hearing. 


FUHREMANN PLANT SOLD 


The Lanark, Illinois, plant of the 
Fuhremann Canning Company has been 
purchased by the Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Company. It is understood that 
both A. H. Fuhremann and Howard 
Fuhremann, who heretofore have oper- 
ated the plant, will continue their con- 
nections with the new owners. 


DR. LE COMPTE JOINS RUTGERS 
STAFF 


Dr. Stuart B. LeCompte, Jr., formerly 
Plant Pathologist at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
holding a degree of Philosophy in Plant 
Psychology, conferred by the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor and Associate Research 
Specialist of crops at the College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University. 

Another new member of the Agricul- 
tural College staff is Dr. Harold E. 
Clark, who becomes Associate Professor 
and Associate Research Specialist in 
Plant Psychology. He was recently head 
of the Psychology and Soils Department 
of the Pineapple Research Institute in 
Honolulu. Dr. Clark did graduate work 
at Rutgers where he was awarded his 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree in 1935. 
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CO-OP TAX EXEMPTION 
OPPOSED 


We are definitely opposed to the ex- 
emption of cooperative organizations 
from income taxation, declared Harold 
O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice-President 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Inc., at a meeting of mem- 
bers of the industry in Norfolk, Virginia, 
on October 17, 1947. 

Mr. Smith’s statement was made at 
round table discussion following the 
opening dinner of the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Tidewater Wholesale Gro- 
cery and Feed Association, Inc. It was 
Mr. Smith’s first public contact with the 
industry since his recent appointment as 
the Executive head of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, by the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of that Association. Mr. Smith 
told the group that tax exemption of 
co-ops is the greatest threat facing the 
food industry. The House Ways and 
Means Committee will hold hearings next 
month to consider taxing co-ops. Mr. 
Smith is scheduled to appear as a witness 
favoring tax equality for all forms of 
business organizations. 


TOM MAHON DEAD 


Thomas Mahon, for over 50 years asso- 
ciated with the D. Landreth Seed Com- 
pany before his retirement about six 
years ago, died on Saturday, October 18. 
For many years Mr. Mahon was a regu- 
lar attendant at canners’ conventions and 
meetings of the seed trade, and had a 
great many friends among canners and 
seedsmen. 


LAUCKS HEADS FOSGATE SALES 


Edward J. Laucks has been appointed 
Sales Manager of the Chester C. Fosgate 
Company, Orlando, Florida, manufactur- 
ers of marmalade and preserves. Mr. 
Laucks takes up his new work after 
many years in sales work, and more re- 
cently Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
of the P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, canners. 


NORWAY NAMES ERICKSON 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Norway (Mich.) Cooperative Can- 
ning Association October 13, Clarence 
Erickson was appointed to succeed Rob- 
ert Lockwood as Manager of the plant. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


Since October 4 the following firms 
have been admitted to membership in the 
National Canners Association: Bath Can- 
ning Company, Belfast, Maine; Huff 
Canneries, Inc., Roanoke, Virginia; R. A. 
Kester, Seldovia, Alaska; Pauls Delta 
Packing Corporation, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana; Zigler Canning Cooperative, Inc., 
Timberville, Virginia. 
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CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during September totaled 
5,763,000 lbs. This was 24% less than 
was canned in September last year, but 
21% more than canned during Septem- 
ber 1945. The quantity canned consisted 
of 5,216,000 lbs. of chicken and 547,000 
lbs. of turkey. 


AIR LINE EARNINGS 


Consolidated sales of Air Line Foods 
Corporation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 were $23,498,063. Consolidated 
net income was $287,993. 


During the year the company acquired 
seven subsidiary firms which had they 
been owned for the entire year would 
have resulted in net sales of $28,954,242 
and a net income of $607,211. Included 
in the firms acquired were the Chevy 
Chase Company, Smithfield’s Pure Food 
Company, Sodus Canning Company and 
Henri Foods, Inc. 


JOIN NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces admission of the following 
new members: Bemont Brokerage Co., 
Inc., Wilson, N. C., recommended by 
Smith-Holland Brokerage Co.; Roger A. 
Parenteau Co., St. Louis, recommended 
by Reichardt Brokerage Co.; Ed Hupp 
Co., Springfield, Ill., recommended by 
Pavey & Co.; Portland, Ore., branch of 
Food Associates, Inc., Seattle; Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, branch of Raupe 
Brokerage Co., of Omaha. 


OPENS PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


George Scott Wallace & Sons, Inc., 
New York City canners and freezers 
sales representatives, have opened a 
branch office at 111 S. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, under the management of 
William Simpson. The company now has 
offices located in New York, Baltimore, 
Easton, Maryland, and Philadelphia. 


GMA PLANS MEETING 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
will hold its annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in new York on November 
10, 11, and 12. Program this year will 
feature discussions of manufacturer- 
distributor relationships, as well as influ- 
ence of foreign aid program upon the 
domestic food industry’s operations. 


CANNERY SAVED 


North Atlantic Packing Co., Bar Har- 
bor, Me., this week advised the trade that 
the company’s cannery and properties 
had escaped undamaged in the disastrous 
fire which swept Bar Harbor earlier in 
the week. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


FIRE DAMAGE—Fire at the Felice 
& Perrelli Canning Co. plant at Gilroy, 
Calif., recently caused damage estimated 
at $30,000. 


OWNERSHIP CHANGE — William 
Temple has taken over the Alaska Sal- 
mon & Sales Co., 1132 7th St., Oakland, 
Calif., from Stanley Warner, Kenneth 
W. Schilling and Richard T. Bennett. 


LABOR RULING—A National Labor 
Relations Board trial examiner’s report 
rules that the Stanislaus Food Products 
Company, Modesto, Calif., is engaging 
in unfair labor practices by refusing to 
bargain with the C.I.0. Food, Tobacco & 
Agricultural Workers’ Union and “re- 
straining and coercing employees.” The 
report recommends the company rein- 
state 13 employees and cease recognizing 
the A.F.L. Cannery Workers Union. The 
ruling is the latest in a series in the 
Northern California cannery workers’ 
jurisdictional dispute. 


FISHERY LECTURES—The School 
of Fisheries of the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, is presenting a series of 
special lectures by men of special promi- 
nence in their respective fields. The first, 
held late in October, was by Montgomery 
Phister, Secretary of the Pacific Fish- 
eries Conference, on the subject of 
“America’s Stake in the Pacific Oceanic 
Tuna Fishery.” 


REPS HONOR MOFFITT 


Cleveland Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers’ Association has awarded its 
1947 Certificate of Recognition to James 
Moffitt, purchasing director for the Ak- 
ron Coffee & Grocery Co., of Akron, in 
recognition of outstanding service to the 
industry during the past year. 


SALMON SALVAGE 


McGovern & McGovern, Seattle, have 
been named exclusive sales representa- 
tives for the red salmon cargo now being 
salvaged from the sunken steamer Dia- 
mond Knot in the Pacific. 


Salmon is being recanned at Puget 
Sound packing plants, under strict super- 
vision, and sellers are guaranteeing that 
repacked product will comply with pro- 
visions of food and drug act. 


SUPERS TO MEET 


Super market operators from all parts 
of the country are meeting this week in 
Chicago for the tenth annual convention 
of the Super Market Institute. Meeting 
runs Nov. 2 through Nov. 6. Sidney R. 
Rabb, chairman of the board of Stop & 
Shop, Inc., New England grocery chain, 
is president of the Institute. 


FIRM NAME CHANGE 


Hagen Brokerage Co. of Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, has changed its firm name to 
Kewskin Brokerage Co. 
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“That's Harper--production--showed R. J. how much 
Cerelose improved our whole line.” 


TEXTURE 


FLAVOR] 
dextrose 
QUALITY] 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 


STEPS UP] 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
] 17 Battery Place + New York 4, N. Y. 
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PREPARING THE SEED BED 


By CHARLES H. NISSLEY 
Extension Specialist in Vegetable Crops 
New Jersey College of Agriculture 


DISINFECT PLANT-GROWING 
SOILS 


Soils free from diseases and insects 
are needed to grow good plants. 


Formaldehyde is easier to get than 
during the war years. New Jersey vege- 
table growers have used it successfully 
as a soil disinfecting material many 
years. It is not as efficient as live steam 
as a sterilizing agent, but it is more 
easily applied on the average plant-grow- 
ing layout and needs no expensive heat- 
ing equipment. 

Where the soil in coldframes, plant 
beds, or greenhouse benches is used year 
after year for growing plants or when 
it is brought in from the field, it should 
be disinfected. This kills fungi which 
may attack young plants and either kill 
them or make them unfit for use. 


AMOUNT OF FORMALDEHYDE 
TO USE 


Forty per cent formaldehyde is recom- 
mended. Use four pints to fifty gallons 
of water and apply it to the soil at the 
rate of one gallon to each square foot 
of ground. This application will thor- 
oughly wet the soil six to eight inches 
deep. For shallow benches or flats, 
smaller amounts will be necessary but in 
all cases the soil must be thoroughly sat- 
urated with the formaldehyde solution. 


COVERING TREATED SOIL 


As soon as the solution has been ap- 
plied, the treated soil is covered with 
paper, burlap, or other material, from 
24 to 48 hours. This covering is not 
needed when large areas under glass are 
treated. 

Smaller areas of unprotected treated 
soil are covered to confine the formalde- 
hyde gas fumes in the soil for the re- 
quired time. At the end of 24 to 48 
hours, the cover is removed, and the soil 
is thoroughly aired for about two weeks. 
Then seed may be planted. 

If seed is planted before the soil is 
thoroughly aerated and before fumes 
have disappeared, seed or plants may be 
injured. Digging into the soil and smell- 
ing it, is a way to tell if formaldehyde 
fumes have disappeared. 


HOW TO APPLY 


1. APPLYING THROUGH SPRAYERS. When 
a power sprayer or other type of pump is 
available, the sprayer tank or container 
is filled with water, the proper amount of 
formaldehyde added and_ thoroughly 
mixed. 

If a 50 gallon barrel is used, four pints 
of formaldehyde are added. If there is 
a 100 gallon tank on the sprayer, eight 
pints should be added. 
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The material is applied directly from 
the hose, covering a rather large area 
at one time to allow for the material to 
soak well into the soil. This is espe- 
cially important when the soil is rather 
heavy. The area covered at one time 
will depend on the amount of material 
applied. For every 50 gallon barrel of 
material used, 50 square feet of ground 
surface in the frame should be covered. 


2. THROUGH FRAME IRRIGATION LINES. 
When formaldehyde solution is applied 
through frame irrigation nozzles, these 
nozzles are placed every three feet on 
the line and the pipe placed along the 
head boards. Formaldehyde solution may 
be supplied either from a reservoir tank 
or pumped directly into the pipe line 
from a power sprayer. The frame noz- 
zles will apply the material slowly and 
evenly throughout the entire frame so 
that the soil can absorb it. 


3. APPLYING A CONCENTRATED SOLUTION. 
The practice of applying the concentrated 
solution may be followed when a water 
supply is available. Four pints of for- 
maldehyde may be mixed with 10 gallons 
of water and this concentrated solution 
applied evenly with a sprinkling can cov- 
ering 50 square feet of bed surface. As 
soon as the concentrated material has 
been applied evenly, it is watered in with 
the hose until the soil is thoroughly wet 
eight inches deep. This method greatly 
reduces the labor, but may be slightly 
less effective than practices above men- 
tioned. 


4. APPLYING WITH A SPRINKLING CAN. 
Using a sprinkling can is by far the slow- 
est of all the methods of application. It 
will take from six to eight hours to apply 
the material to a frame of 25 sash or 
an area 6 by 75 feet. The most common 
practice is to fill a 50 gallon barrel with 
water, add four pints of formaldehyde 
and thoroughly stir. Dip the solution 
out of the barrel into the sprinkling can 
and then apply as evenly as possible over 
the entire 50 square feet. Where small 
areas are to be treated, this method is 
practical. 


AVOID RE-INFECTION 

After the soil has been disinfected, 
care must be taken to prevent re-infec- 
tion. This re-infection of treated soils 
may be done by using tools, walking 
through the beds or even by chickens, 
dogs, or other animals walking from non- 
treated to treated soil. 

Seed bed disinfection is not a cure-all, 
but it will help eliminate many soil 
diseases and also some insect problems 
of plant-growing soils. Thorough drain- 
age of the soil in the frames is important. 
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WHAT MAKES A FRUIT TREE 
BLOSSOM? 


Fruit tree specialists are now trying 
to find out what makes a tree come into 
blossom. Working with plant hormones, 
controlled conditions, and various root 
stocks, they are studying a problem 
which is at the base of fruit production. 

According to Doctor O. F. Curtis, Jr., 
of the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Sta- 
tion, the evidence now available shows 
that a high content of food reserves in 
the branches is associated with the start- 
ing of flower buds. 

Knowing this, fruit growers have been 
able to get early flowering by ringing the 
tree in early summer. They take a nar- 
row band of bark off around the stem. 
Since food materials can’t travel down 
after that, they accumulate in the 
branch, and flower buds form. 


“Believing that there is something 
more than food responsible for flower- 
ing,” continues Dr. Curtis, “we have 
tried various hormones and other treat- 
ments. Because the hormones are pres- 
ent in such small quantities, however, 
they can’t be determined by direct chem- 
ical means, and we must use methods of 
observation which require a much longer 
time.” 

Along with hormone treatments, the 
pomologists are working on the effects of 
variation in amount of daylight, as well 
as other climate conditions. 


“CONTROLLED BREATHING” 
KEEPS FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES FRESH 


Scientific tests show that citrus fruits, 
for example, actually breathe through 
the tiny pores of the peel. As the fruit 
breathes, it loses weight, vitamin con- 
tent and sales appeal. 


Research by Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Riverside, California, has proven 
that if this loss can be slowed, the fruit 
stays fresh many days longer. Flavor- 
seal Protection is a process which “con- 
trols breathing.” 

An extremely thin, porous wax film is 
applied to the surface of the fruit at the 
packing house. This film is a skillful ex- 
tension of Nature’s own method of pre- 
serving the fruits’ natural oils and 
waxes. Flavorseal blends with and re- 
inforces the natural protection. As a 
result, Flavorseal Protected fruit reaches 
market with much less shrinkage (as 
high as 57% control in lemons) and with 
better taste and appearance. 

Food Machinery Corporation main- 
tains a careful check on Flavorseal’s ef- 
fectiveness and on its proper application. 
Breathing is to be slowed, but not 
stopped. If respiration is halted, the 
fruit ferments and vitamins and flavor 
are lost. 

At present, Flavorseal Protection is 
applied commercially to bell peppers, 
oranges, cucumbers, lemons, tomatoes, 
tangerines, cantaloupes, grapefruit and 
persimmons. 
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STATISTICS LANGSENKAMP 


ASPARAGUS STOCKS — Figures T A N S S T [ 
compiled by National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Division of Statistics shows stocks 
of canned asparagus in canners hands UNITS 
to total 1,651,752 actual cases as of 
October 1. Total pack and carry-over 


for the 1947-48 season was 4,141,131 ac- FOR JUICE PRODUCTION LINES AND 
tual cases, while shipments to October 1 


EET CHERRY PACK—Total k 
643,385 actual cases according to figures ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


released by NCA’s Division of Statistics. 


f These two Langsenkamp developments do wonders for a cooking or heating tank. Kook-More 
Of this amount 270,804 cases were 


Koils give a tank its ultimate production capacity. They cause faster heating, quicker cooking. 


24/214, 37,384 cases 72/8Z, 100,867 cases Kook-Mores bring tank contents into contact with the heat of coils continually filled with LIVE 
48/1T, 3,665 cases 24/308, 150,867 cases steam. Kook-Mores eliminate cond te at the end of one round of steam travel—discharge 
24/2, and 79,798 cases 6/10. Stocks in it as rapidly as it accumulates—keep the coils open for a maximum volume of live steam. Rapid 
canners’ hands October 1, sold and un- heating, positive operation, efficient production. No simmering, no scorching, no lost time. The 


3-Way Valve is the modern way—the efficient way—the time-saving and cost-reducing way of 
controlling, and protecting, the contents of a tank. They pay for themselves many times during a 
long service life. 


sold, amounted to 231,547 actual cases. 

The 1947 pack amounted to only about 
31 per cent of the 1946 pack of 2,082,251 
actual cases. The report is a summary 
of all canners known to have packed 
sweet cherries for 1947. 


1947 APRICOT PACK—The pack of 
canned apricots in 1947 amounted to 
3,261,739 actual cases according to fig- 
ures compiled by NCA’s Division of Sta- 
tistics. By sizes the pack amounted to 
1,984,387 cases 24/242, 79,726 cases 
78/8Z, 558,734 cases 48/1T, 25,678 cases 
24/2, and 663,214 cases 6/10. 

Stocks of canned apricots in canners’ 
hands October, both sold and unsold, to- 

i) taled 2,024,690 actual cases. The 1947 
pack of canned apricots was only about 
30 per cent of the 1946 pack of 10,802,202 
actual cases. The pack report is a sum- 
mary of all canners known to have 
packed apricots this year. 

BABY FOOD STOCKS — Stocks of 
strained baby foods October 1 amounted 


to 37,027,095 dozens according to figures COOKING UNITS 
compiled by NCA’s Division of Statistics. 


® Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Unit “looks” the 
part. Itis so obviously a product expertly de- 
signed and skilfully built. In the proper dishing 
of the tank bottom, the tank’s extra cubical cap- 
acity, sanitary fittings, and rugged reinforce- 
ments, are evidence of the knowledge of require- 
ments that comes only with long experience in 
solving the problems of production in the food 
plants. In actual operation, Langsenkamp 
Stainless Steel Units are as good as they look. 


A JUICE HEATING UNITS 


Continuous Juice Heating Units operate 
under automatic control and give rapid 
production with complete protection 
from aeration. 
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Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Kook-More 


Stocks of chopped or junior foods that Units for the cookroom will pay more than 
their extra cost each season in additional 
same date amounted to 9,854,810 dozens. production. Completely sanitary operation 
—easy control of mold and bacteria. 
CANNED MILK STOCKS HOT-BREAK UNITS 


Langsenkamp Universal Hot-Break Units are adaptable for hot-break processing of 
product for juice or catsup. Units have a temperature operating range of 130° to 
210° automatically controlled for the temperature desired. 


Stocks of canned evaporated and con- 

densed milk held by wholesale grocers on 

' September 30, 1947, were both consider- 
ably larger than not only those at the 


end of June but also those of a year (kr. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY ) 


earlier, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


) nomics reports. While reported stocks 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
of evaporated milk were larger than a 
year earlier, they were smaller than REPRESENTATIVES 
those of the same date in 1945. With ‘ ’ J 
the recent sharp increase in production West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
of condensed milk, stocks held by report- * Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
ing wholesale grocers on September 30, Ave., Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, 


1947, were the largest of record for any 


a Utah * Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. * 
date since 1928... . Stocks of evaporated 
milk reported by 551 firms on September Tri-States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
30, 1947, totaled 41,940,000 pounds com- CO., Harlingen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 


pared with 35,689,000 pounds on June 30 

reported by 581 firms and 39,299,000 

pounds on September 30, 1946, by 614 

firms. 
TR 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Wanted Items Scarce—Buyers Want Im- 

mediate Shipment—All Eyes on Citrus— 

Alaska Peas Sought, Sweets Sluggish—Other 
Items Strong and in Good Demand 


THE SITUATION—There’s little or no ex- 
citement in the canned foods market to- 
day. Furthermore, wanted items being 
as scarce as they are, it is hardly likely 
that business will be anything but rou- 
tine the balance of the year. In the past 
month or so, distributors have executed 
a complete turnabout with respect to 
delivery. All requests today are for im- 
mediate shipment even though distribu- 
tors are hard put for warehouse space. 
Shipments are going forward at a rapid 
pace but new business on wanted items 
has been reduced to a_ snail’s pace, 
largely because few, if any, offerings can 
be found. All items and all grades seem- 
ingly are strongly held. Exporters, still 
fairly interested in the lower grades, are 
having difficulty locating sellers. 


cITRUS—Citrus packing is gradually 
getting under way in Florida. With job- 
bers’ floors bare of orange juice and a 
seemingly insatiable consumer demand, 
all eyes are cast in a southerly direc- 
tion. Undoubtedly there will be a mild 
scramble for first deliveries despite the 
fact that early varieties are not the most 
desirable. There is no question but that 
citrus canners will produce this season, 
larger packs of orange juice than ever 
before. Last year’s sales records would 
also indicate a slight rise in the pack of 
blended juice and a rather heavy cut in 
grapefruit juice. There has been no 
general announcement of prices but a 
few feelers made their appearance in 
mid-west markets ranging from 97'%e 
to $1.00 for orange juice and 87'%c for 
blended. 


PEAS—A somewhat ironical situation 
has developed on peas. Last spring pea 
canners, determined to put up a quality 
pack, increased the proportion of their 
sweet plantings and correspondingly de- 
creased plantings of the more difficult 
Alaska. Then came the spring freeze to 
nip the early Alaska, leaving the Sweets, 
not yet out of the ground, unharmed. 
Result—a high quality pack, to be sure, 
but a little top heavy on the Sweet side 
and short in Alaskas. Buyers just don’t 
seem to be able to find any more Alaskas 
and Sweets are rather sluggish, particu- 
larly in the Northwest, where a large 
percentage of them are grown. Because 
they are of high quality and because of 
the short corn and tomato, and better 
grade bean packs, and the comparative 
price advantage, canners, however, need 
not be too worried about disposing of 
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them before another packing season rolls 
around. 


OTHER ITEMS—Tomatoes and corn and 
better grade beans are still anxiously 
sought and strongly held. Opinions of 
their value differ widely as indicated by 
quotations averaging a difference of 
about 10c a dozen, and in some cases 15c¢ 
in the same market. Kraut, beets and 
carrots are advancing steadily due to 
high prices of raw stock. California 
fruits are quiet, distributors being fairly 
well covered and supplies in first hands 
down to the vanishing point. Fish con- 
tinues strong with demand high. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Overall Strength Apparent—Tomato Offer- 
ings Light—Sweet Peas Sluggish, Alaskas 
Scarce—Corn Prices Unsettled—Raw Stock 
Prices for Beets, Carrots and Kraut High, 
Many Canners Withdrawn—Fish Continues 
Strong—Buyers Await Citrus Juices— 
Fruits Quiet 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 31, 1947 


THE SITUATION — Unmistakable evi- 
dence of an over-all strengthening in the 
position of canned vegetables is develop- 
ing as traders square away for the con- 
cluding two months of what has proved 
a year of upsets. Leading in market at- 
tention this week were such relatively 
minor items as beets, carrots, and kraut 
—all of which advanced substantially, 
reflecting higher raw stock costs. Toma- 
toes more than held their own, and the 
corn situation was taking on additional 
firmness. While there were no develop- 
ments of outstanding importance in the 
fruit situation, all divisions of the mar- 
ket were showing firmness, and the same 
condition held true with respect to 
canned fish. 


THE OUTLOOK—While distributors are 
still keeping a watchful eye on their 
inventory position, they are definitely in 
the market as yet for the rapid turnover 
canned food items. With canner offerings 
remaining light, jobbers are still pinning 
their hopes on carryover offerings which 
may be withheld from the market for tax 
purposes, and which should—if they exist 
—make their appearance early in Janu- 
ary. It will be recalled, however, that 
similar expectations during the past few 
years failed of fulfillment, insofar as 
quantity was concerned. 


TOMATOES—There was a fairly good in- 
terest shown in tomatoes this week, and 
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the market showed continued strength. 
Southern canners hold the market for 
prompt shipment tomatoes firm at $1.40 
to $1.50 for standard 2s, with other sizes 
in proportion, and offerings are none too 
heavy even at these levels. In the mid- 
west, standard 2s continue at $1.50, f.o.b. 
canneries, with extra standard 2s gen- 
erally at $1.75. 


PEAS—Interest in low grade for export 
continues, but the market is pretty bare 
of such offerings. Reports from the Mid- 
west indicate that canners still have 
fairly large holdings of various grades 
of sweets, but the market for Alaskas is 
cleaning up rapidly. The trade here ap- 
pears fairly well covered on immediate 
requirements. 


CORN—With fancy corn offerings ex- 
tremely limited, there is growing inter- 
est, particularly on the part of chains, 
in extra standards and standard varie- 
ties. There is a rather wide range in 
canners’ asking prices in all major pack- 
ing areas, and it is expected that the 
market will stabilize at higher levels. 


BEETS—With prices for raw stock go- 
ing “out of sight,” insofar as canners are 
concerned, a number of packers have 
withdrawn beet offerings. However, some 
sellers were still offering this week, with 
fancy sliced 2s quoted at $1.05, f.o.b. 
New York State canneries. A number of 
canners who withdrew during the week 
are expected to re-enter the market on 
a higher price level. 


CARROTS—The situation here parallels 
that in beets, with a number of factors 
withdrawn. Fancy No. 2 diced has ad- 
vanced to $1.15-$1.20, f.o.b. New York 
State canneries, with the offering list 
expected to be increased as sellers re- 
enter the market. 


KRAUT—Canners this week advanced 
No. 2% kraut to $1.25 per dozen, f.o.b. 
canneries, and traders are talking of a 
$1.50 market in the near future. Basis 
of the advance is high price for raw 
stock, which has forced many canners to 
temporarily withdraw from the market. 


SARDINES — Canning operations in 
Maine are nearing a close, and the mar- 
ket continues at a range of $10 to $11 
per case, f.o.b. Demand locally has 
eased off somewhat. 


SALMON — Continued strength is re- 
ported in the salmon situation, with reds 
reportedly virtually sold up, with the 
exception of the cargo of the Diamond 
Knot, now being salvaged and repacked. 
Pink talls are reported available in a 
limited way at $20 per case, while me- 
dium red talls are held at $24 and red 
sockeye talls are firm at $26, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. With talls clearing up, buyers 
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WEWAUNEE 


When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


Established 1880 1924. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


THERE'S ALWAYS A MARKET 
FOR A QUALITY PACK — 


For a Quality Pack 
THE SINCLAIRSCOTT ROD WASHER 


Designed for economy and quality in packing corn. The “curtain of water with 
the JET effect” washes away absolutely all foreign matter without damage to 
the corn. NONE OF THE NATURAL FLAVOR IS LOST. 


Learn more about Sinclair-Scott quality producing equipment. 
Write for your informative new catalog today. 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


1860 Blk. PATAPSCO ST. BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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are showing more disposition to consider 
offerings of halves. 


TUNA—A strong undertone prevails on 
all grades this week, and some reports 
indicate that further price hikes are in 
the offing on top grades. Distributors’ 
holdings here are not heavy. 


cITRUS—Considerable new pack busi- 
ness is being written on s.a.p. contracts 
on favored brands, with most buyers 
awaiting the naming of definite prices 
by some of the major factors before pro- 
ceeding with their contracting opera- 
tions. 


APPLE SAUCE—New York State canners 
are running on new pack sauce, and some 
buying interest is reported on fancy 2s 
around $1.40-$1.45, f.o.b. canneries. 
Southern canners are listing the market 
at $1.40 and upwards. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Buyers are seek- 
ing additional coverage on new pack 
peaches, both clings and freestone, but 
canners generally are booked up for all 
available stocks and are not making addi- 
tional confirmations. ... Figures on pack 
and carryover indicate fairly large apri- 
cot holdings by Caljfornia canners, but 
demand for this fruit continues to lag. 
... There is a good call for fruit cock- 
tail, and here again buyers are running 
into the “Sold Up” sign. ... Pineapple is 
moving in good volume, and the market 
holds firm on all grades... . Pears and 
cherries are being sought in some quar- 
ters, with very little available, outside of 
an occasional block on the resale market. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


» 
Consumers Recognizing Canned Food Values 
—Only Occasional Clean-up Lots of Corn 
Offered—But Little Change in Tomato Busi- 
ness—Interest in Products—Beans Continue 
Firm—Some New Pack Citrus Offered—Fish 
Continue to Sell at High Prices 


Sy “Midwest” 


Chicago, October 31, 1947 


THE MARKET—Overcrowded warehouse 
conditions are hampering buyers in their 
efforts to cover on additional require- 
ments which will be needed the early part 
of next year. Canners willing to sell for 
deferred shipment are difficult to locate, 
taking advantage of shortages in most 
major canned fruits and vegetables. As 
a result, the average distributor here has 
rented outside warehouse space in addi- 
tion to their own overtaxed facilities. 
Furthermore, offerings remain on the 
light side, as canners find little reason 
to push for sales in view of their well 
sold position. 

Under such circumstances, there is 
little snap to business this week except 
at the retail level, where apparently the 
consumer continues to stock-pile, result- 
ing in retail sales of canned foods push- 
ing record breaking levels. Plenty of 
publicity regarding possible scarcities 
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and huge requirements abroad coupled 
with the obvious value of canned foods 
in comparison to other food commodities 
have been the major factors causing this 
present prosperity. 

Canned seafoods hold the spotlight this 
week and although prices have spiraled 
to a level which would have been con- 
sidered fantastic a few years ago, con- 
sumer demand keeps canned fish items 
of all kinds on the wanted list of most 
buyers. Major vegetables are for the 
best part on the sidelines, primarily be- 
cause of little being offered in the way 
of corn, tomatoes and green beans, and 
the lack of interest in peas. Little activ- 
ity is reported on California fruits, en- 
tirely because canners are so well sold 
up and with so little to offer. 


CORN—Activity has simmered down to 
occasional cleanup lots of fancy or extra 
standard grades. Prices remain approxi- 
mately the same as last week, with local 
canners selling 2’s cream style at $1.75 
and extra standards at $1.65. Shipments 
have been heavy against previous com- 
mitments, as distributors generally have 
been willing to accept for immediate 
shipment the bulk of their purchases in 
view of the present scarcity. 


TOMATOES — Little change from last 
week, as business continues pretty much 
on a spot basis, although prices remain 
firm. The pack here in the middlewest 
has just about run its limit and total 
figures are expected to be disappointing. 
Twos extra standard are held at a low 
of $1.70 to $1.75, with some canners hold- 
ing out for 10c per dozen more. Tens 
are firmer, due partially, to Government 
buying and extra standards are hard to 
find below $8.75 to $9.00. Occasional lots 
of standards are offered at $1.50 for 2’s, 
although few tomatoes below’ extra 
standard grade will be available. Tri- 
state sources are quoting about the same 
as last week with standards bringing 
anywhere from $1.40 to $1.50 per dozen. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—More interest is 
evident now that the pack is drawing to 
a close, with midwestern canners retain- 
ing firm ideas on both juice and puree. 
Fancy 1’s puree are available at 75c¢ Indi- 
ana factory, with 10’s at anywhere from 
$6.25 to $7.00, depending upon the spe- 
cific gravity. Really fancy tomato juice 
is being held at $1.05 for 2’s and $2.10 to 
$2.15 for 46 oz., although off-grade mer- 
chandise can be purchased for less 
money. Eastern sources are offering 
fancy 2’s in the Chicago market at 90c 
factory. 


STRING BEANS—Export demands for 
standard beans and disappointing packs 
both in New York and Wisconsin have 
kept this market firm, with standard 2’s 
cut being offered out of Baltimore at 
$1.15, although a few lots are available 
from the south at $1.00 and 10’s at $5.00 
to $5.50. However, the supply is limited 
and buyers are awaiting news from the 
new pack in Texas, scheduled to begin 
early next month. Recent spot sales 
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from New York were made here on the 
basis of $1.05 for 2’s standard cut and 
$1.40 for extra standard. So few fancy 
beans are left in first hands that prices 
on remaining lots have moved up to 
where 3 sieve are quoted at $2.00 and 
4 sieve at $1.90. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Raw stock prices 
have reached such high levels that 2% 
tins of sauer kraut are difficult to find 
at $1.25 with canners expected to ad- 
vance prices shortly. Fancy whole and 
sliced beets are difficult to find, as final 
reports will show total production off 
seriously. Pumpkin remains on the soft 
side with fancy 2%’s available at $1.15 
and 10’s at $4.35. The expected pickup 
of buying interest in peas has not yet 
developed and Wisconsin still has a lot 
of sweet peas which must be sold and 
may prove burdensome later. Alaskas, 
even standards, are in good position, with 
canners expecting little trouble in dis- 
posing of remaining lots. 


CcITRUS—With more Florida canners 
getting underway, several price feelers 
have reached this market, with new pack 
sweetened orange juice in #2 tins cur- 
rently available at 97%%c to $1.00 per 
dozen and blended at 87%c. Plenty of 
fruit is available and more interest will 
develop as the pack gets underway. Cali- 
fornia canners are almost all withdrawn 
on fancy valencia orange juice, with the 
bulk of their packs sold. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Recent statistics 
on unsold stocks still in canners’ hands 
indicate why so little is being offered. 
Apricots, cling peaches, fruit cocktail 
and pears are all so well sold that little 
will be offered between now and the new 
pack. Elberta peaches are in the same 
category, although there seems to be 
plenty of Lovells and Hales still avail- 
able in California. 


CANNED SEAFOopDS—The amazing thing 
about canned seafoods of all kinds is 
canners’ ability to sell their production 
at prices they would hardly dream about 
in the past. Halves albacore tuna at 
$22.00 to $23.00 per case, halves Puget 
Sound sockeye at $22.00 per case, fancy 
Alaska red tall salmon at $25.00 to 
$26.00 per case, pink talls at $19.00 to 
$20.00 per casé, Maine quarters keyless 
sardines at $10.50 to $11.00 per case, and 
1s’ oval California sardines at around 
$11.00 per case, are all examples of ter- 
rifically high prices, which, nevertheless 
have not hampered the sale of available 
merchandise. This phenomenon, is no 
doubt, due in part to the high prices on 
meat, but whatever it is, there certainly 
has been no slackening in the way the 
above merchandise moves out over the 
counter to Mrs. Consumer. 

While reports from southern Cali- 
fornia indicate the pack of sardines there 
is coming along in good shape, the catch 
in northern waters has so far been a 
complete bust. There has been no im- 
provement in the tuna catch, which is 
off seriously, much to the disappointment 
of all concerned. Even the catch of alba- 
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core in the northwest is falling down and 
prospects for tuna are far from bright. 
Little or nothing is being offered this 
week in the way of salmon, primarily 
because canners are so well sold and have 
little desire to push the sale of few re- 
maining scattered lots. Business on 
canned seafoods could be good if more 
merchandise were available. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strength Features the Market Pricewise— 
Dry Bean Market Advances—Damage in 
Transit Shows Heavy Increase—Fruit Busi- 
ness Slowed Through Lack of Stocks—Still 
Canning Tomatoes—N.W. Peas Strongly 
Held—Olive Canning In Full Swing— 
The Fish Situation 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, October 31, 1947 


STRONG—The feature of canned food 
business just now is the strength of the 
market rather than in the volume of 
sales. Canners are getting shipments 
out as fast as possible but a shortage of 
cars is holding up the movement to some 
parts of the country. Rain has visited 
all parts of the Pacific Coast, with the 


warning that winter is at hand, and this 
has brought canning operations close to 
a standstill. Export business is quiet, 
owing to the bans of many countries on 
imports from the United States. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market continues to show strength, from 
the price standpoint, at least, with the 
last week witnessing gains of from 50 
cents to $2.00 per hundred pounds on 
quite a few varieties. Canners and deal- 
ers are confining buying largely to care 
for immediate requirements only, and 
are rather hesitant in following the ad- 
vancing market. The October rains have 
lowered the quality of beans still in the 
field, but most of the crop is under cover. 
Baby Limas are quoted at $10.75, or 
about $1.00 higher than a week earlier, 
with dealers turning attention to this 
item because of the fact that prices are 
lower than on many other varieties. 
Standard Limas are now quoted at 
$23.00, and Small Whites at $16.25, both 
new high points for the new crop year, 
and not much below those quoted for 1946 
beans after the removal of price controls. 
Sales of Blackeyes are reported at $19.00 
a hundred. 


DAMAGE IN TRANSIT—Canners are some- 
what disturbed over reports to the effect 
that there has been a great increase in 
goods damaged during transcontinental 


rail shipment. During a four-months’ 
period this year, losses amounted to 
more than 28 per cent more than during 
the corresponding period last year, ac- 
cording to figures of the Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board. Most 
serious losses were to California fresh 
fruit and to fruits and vegetables packed 
in jars. Local shippers and transporta- 
tion officials agree that damage claims 
have increased somewhat, but attribute 
part of this to the increased dollar valua- 
tion of the goods carried. 


FRUITS—Sales of canned fruits by can- 
ners has slowed down quite noticeably, 
although inquiries reveal the fact that 
quite a business could be done on certain 
items, if these were to be had. In general, 
distributors are fairly well stocked and 
not much activity is expected until about 
the end of the year. The situation on 
some lines has been clarified somewhat 
by reports from the Pacific Northwest 
listing the packs made there and unsold 
stocks on hand. For example, the pack 
of sweet cherries in Oregon and Wash- 
ington for 1947 amounted to but 244,063 
cases, whereas a year earlier it was 
1,238,133 cases. The unsold stock on 
October 1 was 74,140 cases. It seems 
that the Bartlett pear crop for both 
Oregon and Washington was below 
earlier expectations, although above 
average. The prune crop in the Pacific 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


Close to 100% perfect husking with this new FMC 
Double Husker — due to the mechanical vibration of the 
husking hopper, PLUS improved husking roll design. 
Results — Greater Capacity, Big Saving in inspection, 
trimming and_rehusking labor and Finer Quality Pack, 
no bruising or breaking. 


No. 2 UNIVERSAL CORN CUTTER 


Combines proven principles of original Universal 
corn cutter with many advanced improvements such 
as V-belt drive to double rotary heads, automatic 
lubrication, quickly changeable heads and knives; 
versatility— for whole kernel or cream style corn. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 
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"Write for new FMC Catalog showing most plet 


line of processing and 
packaging machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 
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Northwest was larger than in 1946, but 
only about 25,000 tons were canned, 
against 57,890 tons the year before. This 
explains why canned prunes are so diffi- 
cult to locate. 


TOMATOES—The canning of tomatoes is 
still under way in California but another 
general rain will undoubtedly put an end 
to operations. More interest is being 
taken in tomatoes and tomato products 
than almost any other item in the list, 
but prices are without change. Sales of 
No. 2%s Solid Pack have been made dur- 
ing the week at $2.85, but only small 
lots have been changing hands. 


PEAS—Pacific Northwest peas seem to 
have moved more slowly than most other 
canned vegetables and almost all grades 
are still to be had. Distributors had 
sizeable stocks on hand when the season 
opened and worked to reduce these be- 
fore reordering. Unsold stocks in first 
hands are being strongly held. 


OLIVES—The canning of olives is in 
full swing in California and this is one 
item where some pressure may be needed 
to move the output, owing to the heavy 
pack made of the 1946-47 crop. Last 
year’s crop amounted to about 48,000 
tons, or above the average, but far below 
the record of 69,000 tons in 1940. Can- 
ners handled 27,500 tons, or by far the 
largest tonnage ever used for this pur- 
pose. Likewise, the highest prices on 
record were paid for the fruit, this aver- 
aging $450 a ton. Pressers of oil paid 
an average of $216 a ton, shippers re- 
ceived $402, and the average return to 
growers was $374 a ton. This compares 
with a low of $32 a ton in 1932. 


FISH—The canned fish market may be 
regarded as being very firm, taken as 
a whole, but no large volume of business 
is being placed, since only a few items 
are available in quantities. Prices seem 
to run quite a range and this may be 
explained by tracing one sale made by a 
Seattle packer to a New York operator. 
The New York firm bought the Alaska 
Red salmon at $23.00 a case and saw fit 
to make a resale to a Virginia distributor 
at $26.00. One canner who has been 
selling Alaska Pink salmon at $18.75 a 
case disposed of a small holding of 
Chums at $18.25. <A lot of canned squid 
has been purchased of late for shipment 
to Greece. This item is generally priced 
at $4.50 a case. A Monterey canner 
whose output of sardines for the season 
to date amounts to 20,000 cases, had an 
output of 44,000 cases to a corresponding 
date last year and about 300,000 cases 


Southern California 


year before last. 
landings are falling off, despite the large 
number of vessels operating and fisher- 
men are coming to the conclusion that 
the heavy catches in past years are mak- 
ing their effects felt. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Hurricane Damage Loans—Temporary Of- 

fices of Disaster Loan Corporation—Shrimp 

Landings Good Considering Conditions—Sea- 
food Industry Rebuilding After Hurricane 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., October 31, 1947 


“HURRICANE DAMAGE LOANS”—The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the Fish & Wild- 
life Service of October 21, 1947: 


“The Disaster Loan Corporation of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation an- 
nounces the establishment of temporary 
offices to handle applications for loans 
to finance the repair of damage caused 
by the recent hurricane. 


“These temporary offices have been 
opened in the following places: 
“211 Post Office Bldg., West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


“Office of the City Commissioner of 
Finance, City Hall, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi. 

“Gulfport Recreation Center, Gulfport, 
Mississippi (Main temporary office). 


“Chamber of Commerce Office, Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi. 


“The main office of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the South At- 
lantic area (including Florida) is located 
in the Western Union Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Florida. For the Gulf area the main 
office is located at 348 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana.” 


FOOD PRICES TOO HIGH—Folks don’t 
want to buy seafood because it is too 
high, nor meat for the same reason and 
so on with other food commodities, yet 
these folks have to eat and they don’t 
seem to understand that the food indus- 
try has to raise the price of their mer- 
chandise to conform to the buying power 
of their dollar. There was a time when 
a man could go shopping with a five dol- 
lar bill and buy a pretty good hat and 
a fairly good pair of shoes with the five 
dollars, but today about all a five dollar 


bill will buy on this same shopping expe- 
dition would be a half-sole on your old 
shoes and your old hat cleaned and 
blocked. 


The fishermen and farmers have to 
wear clothes, hats and shoes and they 
don’t get them any cheaper than you do, 
so they too have to raise the price of 
their merchandise in order to make a liv- 
ing at their trade. 


There is plenty of competition in all 
food lines to hold the prices down, so 
the fact that they are all high is a good 
indication that the prices charged are 
right, even if they are high. 


On the other hand if you have had 
good results with your buying strike, 
then we take our hats off to you, and 
congratulations. 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp are good 
considering the time of the year and 
weather conditions. The effects of the 
September 19 hurricane are still felt on 
the Mississippi coast and it is doubtful 
if production will go back to normal this 
season. 


The fishing boats were all blown ashore 
and although they have been dredged out 
and put back in the water, yet they all 
have had to be more or less repaired 
and the damage was so great on some of 
them that they will not be ready for 
service before the season expires. Some 
of the canning plants were completely 
destroyed and their equipment washed 
overboard, which will necessitate the 
building of a new plant. 


The seafood industry has accomplished 
wonders in the way of rebuilding and 
starting back in business, but there is 
still a whole lot to be done. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 
5,593 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned in the week ending October 18, 
1947, which brought the pack for this 
season to 83,868 standard cases as com- 
pared to 155,761 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season and 
79,450 standard cases during the same 
period the previous season. 


NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 


Jack Meyerowitz, formerly general 
manager for Pioneer Food Stores Co-Op, 
New York City, has been named general 
manager for Boro-Wide Co-Op, Ine. 
Brooklyn wholesale grocery. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING (Fue) 


Comeanw Westminster, Md. 
-HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS ond GRINDERS 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


ae Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
’ upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 
THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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FOOD EXPORTS OFF 


Exports of foodstuffs from the United 
States during the month of August 1947 
amounted to $173,966,000 compared with 
$182,687,000 in July and $169,643,000 in 
August 1946, the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, reports. 

During the first eight months of 1947 
United States exports of foodstuffs 
amounted to $1,596,732,000, a decrease of 
$2,281,000 from the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

Substantial increases in exports of 
foodstuffs during August 1947 compared 
with August 1946 were recorded for 
fresh beef, butter, cheese, corn, wheat 
flour, fodders and feeds, white potatoes, 
fresh pears, raisins and currants, canned 
peaches, and peanuts. 

Major decreases in exports during 
August 1947 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 were recorded 
for fresh pork, canned meats, evaporated 
milk, dried milk, canned fish, dried eggs, 
preserved fruits, jellies and jams, refined 
soybean oil, refined sugar, chocolate 
candy, and sirup. 


IMPORTS 


Total value of foodstuffs imports in 
August 1947 amounted to $116,264,000 
compared with $118,012,000 in July and 
$115,727,000 in August 1946. During the 
first eight months of 1947 United States 
imports of foodstuffs amounted to $1,065,- 
495,000 compared with $855,077,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1946, an in- 
crease of $210,418,000 or 24.6 per cent. 

United States imports of foodstuffs 
during August 1947 recorded substantial 
increases over August 1946 in canned 
beef, canned sardines, meat extract, pre- 
pared or preserved pineapples, prepared 
coconut meat, cocoa beans, unground 
black pepper, sugar, inedible 
molasses, and whisky. 

Major decreases in imports during 
August 1947 compared with August 1946 
were recorded for cattle, sausage casings, 
cheese, filleted fish, tapioca, olives, edible 
olive oil, coffee, tea, unground cassia, 
vanilla beans, brandy and malt liquors. 


COSTS REDUCTION IN HAN- 
DLING OPERATIONS TO FEATURE 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
CONFERENCE 


More than a dozen topics of interest to 
the food industry will be discussed at the 
Conference on Materials Handling which 
will be a feature of the second National 
Materials Handling Exposition to be held 
at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, O., 
Jan. 12-16. 


The major theme of the discussion is 
cost reduction through improved han- 
dling and discussion subjects have been 
selected for their widest appeal from the 
practical, operating standpoint. With 
material and labor costs at all-time highs, 
reductions in the expenses of handling— 
a completely non-productive operation— 
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VEGETABLE BRIEFS 


BY CHARLES H. NISSLEY 


Extension Specialist in Vegetable Crops 
New Jersey College of Agriculture 


DISINFECT OR TREAT PLANT 
SOILS 


Soil in hotbeds, coldframes or sash 
greenhouses should be disinfected or 
treated before it is used for seed sowing 
or transplanting purposes, if disease has 
been present. New soils taken from iso- 
lated locations to replace the old should 
be carefully chosen and secured from 
locations where the soil has not been 
washed in from fields on higher eleva- 
tions. One or two-year-old compost soils 
are especially recommended. 


Sterilizing this soil is desirable but 
not necessary if precautions have been 
taken in getting it. If a soil is to be 
treated with formaldehyde, tear gas or 
other chemicals, it should be treated in 
September or October’ before cold 
weather, so that a good and thorough 
job of disinfection may be done. Treat- 
ment of soils with these materials can- 
not be done in very cold or freezing 
weather unless the soil is taken indoors 
where it is warm. 


PLOW UNDER SWEET CORN 
STALKS 


Late summer and early fall sweet corn 
should be thoroughly disked and plowed 
under immediately after the corn has 
been harvested. If there has been a 
heavy infestation of European corn 
borer, the fields might well be plowed 
8 to 12 inches deep so that cornstalks 
will be covered with at least 4 inches of 
soil. 

Cover crop seed should then be planted 


represent one of the few fields for sav- 
ings still open. Discussions will include 
all phases of the handling operations, 
from the viewpoint of manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, jobber and retailer, and will in- 
clude problems of warehousing and ship- 
ping. 

Keenest interest in the food industry 
will center these discussions: 
“Planned packing for efficient handling”; 
“Handling factors in plant layout”; “Ar- 
ranging stock for effective handling”; 
“Standardization of materials handling 
equipment”; “Vertical, horizontal and 
inter-floor handling”; “Handling unusual 
shapes”; “When manual operations pay,” 
and “Handling bulk products.” 

Approximately 180 exhibitiors will 
show hand trucks, lift trucks, conveyors, 
hoists, monorails, portable elevators, 
stacking units, tractors, trailers, fork 
trucks, skids, pallets and their respective 
accessories. A Materials Handling The- 
atre will exhibit films on handling sub- 
jects. Information about the program 
may be obtained from Clapp & Poliak, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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immediately to cover the ground during 
the winter, especially where the land is 
sloping and where there may be a possi- 
bility of surface soil erosion. It may 
not be necessary to plow the field if it 
is thoroughly disked and a cover crop 
planted. As long as this field is plowed 
next spring before April 20, the corn 
borer larvae will be killed. 


If a soil test shows that it needs lime, 
this is a good chance to broadcast liming 
material to be plowed under or 
thoroughly disked into the surface soil 
before the cover crop seed is planted. 


SAVE BY WISE SPENDING 
(Continued from page 8) 


made available a per capita expendible 
income that has led to an orgy of spend- 
in which, when measured against the 
individual buying habits of former years, 
appears to be downright foolish. More 
and more consumers seem to want to buy 
only the highest priced products, appa- 
rently on the assumption that the high 
priced products are the ones that provide 
the greatest satisfaction. They forget 
that the high prices of some products 
may be merely the reflection of a rela- 
tively short supply and that other prod- 
ucts of equal value may be lower priced 
because supplies have kept pace with 
demand. This peculiar characteristic of 
demand has served to push higher the 
prices of some products that were al- 
ready high, and seems to have in it a 
sociological element consisting of the 
individual’s pride in the fact that his 
economic status will permit the purchase 
of products as high priced as anybody 
ean buy. This situation leads to the con- 
clusion that “the high cost of living” 
with which everyone, including Congress, 
is now concerned might better be recog- 
nized for what it reaily is—‘‘the cost of 
high living.” 


A recognition of the symptoms leads to 
the suggestion for remedy; obviously the 
remedy consists in part of a more sane 
program of spending of the family in- 
come. 


Since the prices of some foods, canned 
fruits and vegetables, for example, have 
actually declined while wages and _ in- 
come for a vast majority of the popula- 
tion have been increasing, the oppor- 
tunity to spend today’s income in such a 
manner as to effect larger savings is 
apparent. 


This responsibility rests largely on the 
housewife who converts the bulk of the 
nation’s wages into food, clothing and 
other necessities of life. The economic 
security so many are seeking will have 
been effected for more families through 
the judicious spending of incomes than 
through increases in wages or salaries. 
The favorable position of canned foods 
in the current price structure offers a 
good opportunity for budgeting the 
family income—they are an excellent 
buy. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 3-14, 1947 — Cannery 
F‘eld Men’s Short Course, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 4-6, 1947—34th Annual 
Convention and Golf Tournament, As- 
sociation of Pacific Fisheries, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—48rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 12-14, 1947—Fall Meet- 
ing, Board of Directors, National Can- 
ners Association, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

NOVEMBER 17-18, 1947—33rd An- 
nual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners As- 
sociation, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1947 — Tomato 
Disease Conference, National Canners 
Association and Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 18-19, 1947—9th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Institute, Inc., Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 24-25, 1947—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, III. 

DECEMBER 3-5, 1947—Fall Conven- 
tion, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 3-5, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Sheri- 
dan Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

DECEMBER 8-10, 1947—438rd Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Traymore Hotel, Atlan- 
tie City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 9, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fla- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER 9-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 11-12, 1947—62nd An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 17, 1947—Annual Con- 


vention, Minnesota Canners Association, 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
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JANUARY 7-9, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 11-138, 1948 — Annual 
meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brcekers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Canners League of California, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Chicago, Ill. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requiremnts for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleolm Co., Orlando, Fla. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind, 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE—American model “B” juice extractor in excellent 
condition, new 020 and 027 screens, without motor. Violet Pack- 
ing Co., Williamstown, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Eight Closed Retorts 30 x 43, $50.00 each. No 
Fittings. Slatted Crates $5.00 each. These retorts were used 
this Fall and are in good condition. Adv. 47124, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Berlin-Chapman Quality Separator, pur- 
chased new 1946, motor drive, price $600.00 f.o.b. Western Penn- 
sylvania. Also one Berlin-Chapman Goose-Neck Elevator, motor 
and speed reducer, $200.00, same terms. Adv. 47128, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Universal 7 pocket Cut Bean Filler, 
belt drive, for #2 cans; 1 Sprague-Duplex Double Corn Mixer 
complete. 2 #3 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutters with 
knives for 1” cut; 1 #2 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutter 
with knives for 1” cut; 8—60” x 60” Grader Drums for Colossus 
Pea Grader, Screens for grading out 1 sieve, 2 sieve, 3 sieve, 
4 sieve and 5 sieve; 1 Westinghouse Electric 125 volt D.C. 
Generator 1150 RPM; 1 General Electric D.C. Generator Class 
4-7-142—850 Form B-60 amps. 74% K.W. Empire State Canning 
Co., Rome, N. Y. 
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largest selection of surplus, used, rebuilt or NEW an 

as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters. 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps, 
etc. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate the 
uch 


5917—RETORT, NEW, Berlin-Chapman 42x72, $ 
5715—TOMATO FILLER, Ayars, stainless bowl, 9-spout bronze pockets, 

valves, set for #2 or #2%, exe. cond. 1,100.79 
5967—LABELER, New Jersey Machine, auto., with motor, suitable con- 

5327—LABELER, Burt, #2 cans, recond., exe. cond. 700.00 
4343—CORN SILKER, Sprague #7, 1 line, belt drive 250.00 
4640—PEELING TABLE, Berlin-Chapman, 90’ long, with rubber 

belt 24” wide 1,000.00 


Thermometers for every canning process —dial type and recording type 


Prices on request. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill, - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS Equipment. and’ Supplies 


FOR SALE—New and used Canning Machinery for string 
beans, sweet potatoes, beets, spinach, turnip greens, ete.; Motors, 
Boilers, Pulleys, Belting, Etc. Wire or write: South Atlantic 
Canning Co., Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for good equipment. 
mediate shipment. *Stainless Steel Kettles, Tanks and Vacuum 
Pans; *Fillers for every product; *Labelers for cans or bottles; 
*Packaging Equipment: Wrappers, Cartoners, Casers, Auto- 
matic Gluers-Sealers; *Washers, Rinsers, Cleaners; “Cutters, 
Slicers, Grinders. Send for the latest issue of “First Facts” 
just out, 1000 items listed for sale. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. And nobody but nobody 
pays more for your surplus units. 


For im- 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4799, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 47100, 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Finisher preferably Lansenkamp. Violet Pack- 
ing Co., Williamstown, N. J. 


WANTED—Two used Pulpers in good condition, age no objec- 
tion provided they are in good condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridge- 
ville, Del. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Available, experienced canner, thor- 
oughly familiar with the diverse problems connected with the 
present day, highly competitive processing of vegetables. Adv. 
47122, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—20 years as General Manager, 10 
years with present company. Would like to make a change by 
the first of 1948. Could be available sooner. Can design and 


build modern plant and equipment. I know the business. Best 
of reference. Adv. 47123, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Superintendent; capable full charge 
large fruit packing plant. Experience in freezing apples, 
peaches, berries, etc. desirable. Permanent position, excellent 
salary opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State in 
detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 47118, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman to call on canning trade with a new 
product. Big commissions and easy to sell. Spicene Co. of 
America, 32-36 Greenpoint Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT—American com- 
pany now organizing to plant and pack quality pineapple in 
Cuba where low wages and low taxes combined with a proven 
economical management make this an outstanding investment 
opportunity of assured profits. For detailed information write: 
American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, Colon, Province of 
Matanzas, Cuba. 


WANTED —Distributor for canned and brined Peppers by one 
of the largest quality packers in U.S. Adv. 47130, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ny 


WANTED—Reputable Mid-West packer would like to pack 
dry-pack items on contract basis for reputable buyers. Adv. 
47125, The Canning Trade. 


FOOD BROKERS—tTerritories available for canned tomatoes 
and sweet potatoes. Palermo Products Corp., Vineland, N. J. 


FOR SALE—#10 Fancy Tomato Puree. Advise quantity 
wanted. Box 23, Smoketown, Pa. 


WANTED—Brined Cherries, Sweets or Sours, Pitted or Un- 
pitted, 16/17 Mil. May also use 17/18 size; also want Frozen 
Strawberries, bbls. or cans, sliced or whole. Also quote Apple 
Stocks, Chop, Pomace, Apple Concentrate. Tenser & Phipps, 
316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANNING AND FROZEN FOODS INDUSTRY CONSUL- 
TANT and Consular: 37 years successful experience West Coast 
“Industrial Analysis.” Consultant in modern labor saving 
methods to obtain capacity, efficiency and quality. Operational 
surveys and recommendations for improvement. Advisory on 
new plant layouts and expansion programs. Recommendations 
in general departmental organization and systems installation. 
Know business field to sales. “I can increase your earnings.” 
Address: Canning Industry Consultant, P. O. Box 244, Win- 
chester, Va. 


FOR SALE— FACTORIES | 
FOR SALE—Arkansas Canning Plant. Well equipped for 


Tomatoes and Green Beans. Fine soil. New Building. Plenty 
help. Adv. 47126, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large new fireproof Cannery located in South, 
equipped for canning Greens, Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Peaches 
and Tomatoes. Located in center of large truck farming area 
with soil and climate conditions favorable for growing anything. 
Adv. 47127, The Canning Trade. 
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Dura-Mil Filler 


CCURATE . . . dur- 
able . . . and built- 
for-speed, the new 20 station Dura-Mil Filler is 
designed to give you matchless performance. 
A triumph in canning engineering, Dura-Milis con- 
structed to obtain the highest production results 
at the lowest possible cost. 


CENTRAL MACHINE) 


WORKS.INC. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
1897 Seventh and Wood Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


CORRUGATED ° SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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HAYNIE HOT-WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder has been in successful oper- 
ation during the past three seasons and has proven its practicability, not 
only in the saving of stock, steam and water, but permits the scalding of 
ripened tomatoes ina minimum period of time, while the partly ripened 
tomatoes are permitted to remain in the scalder for alonger nted. Hund- 
reds of satisfied users. 


Write for copy of No. 700 Catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., 


Manufacturers of Canning Equipment 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


He (sitting on bus): “Excuse me, Madam, you’re standing on 
my feet.” 

Aged Lady (strap-hanging: “I know it, young man; and if 
you were a gentleman, you’d be standing on them.” 

Professor (sternly): “When the room settles down I will 
begin my lecture.” 

Student: “Why don’t you go home and sleep it off?” 

Professor: “What’s the difference between amnesia and 
magnesia?” 

Student: “The fellow with amnesia doesn’t know where he’s 
going.” 

A young matron was complaining to a neighbor of the diffi- 
culty she had in getting her husband to come home early from 
his poker sessions “with the boys.” 

“T cured my husband,” her friend said. ‘When he came in 
late one night a few weeks ago, I called out, ‘Is that you, Jim 
darling?’ ” 

“And that did it?” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “My husband’s name is Bill.” 

Boring Lecturer: “If I’ve talked too long, it’s because I forgot 
my watch, and there’s no clock in this hall.” 

Voice from the rear: “There’s a calendar right behind you.” 


An ex-sailor was invited to a banquet, and then asked to tell 
one of his war experiences. He rose slowly, then said: “Sighted 
schooner, drank same.” 

In a tight-fisted congregation the hat was passed around one 
Sunday and returned absolutely empty. 

The pastor cast his eyes heavenly and said, with a great deal 
of reverence, “I thank Thee, Oh Lord, that I got my hat back.” 


The average man is an irrational creature who’s always look- 
ing for home atmosphere in a hotel and hotel service at home. 


Barber: “Do you want your hair parted exactly in the 
middle?” 

“Yes, that’s what I said.” 

“Well, I’ll have to pull one out, you have only five.” 


- 


“Georgie, dear, come kiss your new governess.” 

Georgie: “No, I don’t dare to. I’m afraid. Daddy kissed her 
yesterday and she slapped his face.” 

Professor: “What is the opposite of gladness?” 

Class (in unison) “Sorrow.” 

Professor: “And what is the opposite of woe?” 

Class (still in unison): “Giddap.” 


Alumnus: “How about the team? 
Coach: “Good! They’re perfect.” 


One day while in the jungles, a captain of Marines ran into 
a tribe of cannibals who were getting ready to sit down to their 
favorite repast. The head of the tribe confided to the captain 
that he had once attended college in the United States. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked the amazed Marine, “that you 
went to college and that you still eat human beings?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the chief, “but of course I use a knife and 
fork now!” 


Are they good losers?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfa. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


COOKERS, Continuous, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, ml. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MA 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syru 
Berlin @hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. .- 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co, Itimore, Mi 
Sinclair-Scott 


. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. > 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. = 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


ow senkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
x K. oe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
lin, Wi: 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, s. 
ericholm Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin, Wi 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, a 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Titho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Niamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 


Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Il 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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CAN PROTECTS QUALITY 


no. ini a serie 


rf 


f ersonalized service at National Can Corporation means help to you in your own 
work in your own plant. Based at a number of the company’s factories, men experi- 
enced in can-making over 15 to 35 years are “Traveling Technicians” visiting at stated 
intervals packers and other users of metal containers. 


Advisory and maintenance service on seamers is usually a regularly scheduled prac- 
tice with users of sanitary cans whether or not these seamers were specially-built by 
National Can in its own machine shop, and whether the seamers were leased by 
National Can or owned by the customer. 


A variety of specialized personnel is among these Traveling Technicians. Serving 
! food packers are food technologists and bacteriologists on the National Can staff, and 
J company chemists work closely with the manufacturers of sealing compounds. 


NATIONAL 


; Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 4 
BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 

SALES: OFFICES. AND. LANE Ee INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. CANONSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 4 
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| LTS (PERSONALIZED! SERVICE 
CUSTOMERS IN THEIR OV iN PLANS 


WOODRUFF'S 
GOLDEN SECURITY 


HYBRIDS 


NO FINER SEED HAS EVER BEEN GROWN 


Your 1948 corn pack will be as outstanding as the seed which 
produces it. Help your growers help you to higher profits by 
supplying F. H. Woodruff hybrids. | From coast to coast, alert 
packers know that in seeds— Woodruff means Best. 


Woodruff is now offering these outstanding varieties: 


Woodruff’s Golden Security (82 days) 
Averages two ears per stalk. Exceptionally 
resistant to Ear Worms, Smut and Drought. 5 


Victory Golden (85 days) Mid-Golden (76 days) 


Unusually Fine Quality Outstanding Mid-Season 
Canning Variety 


FL H. WoopRuUFF & SONS 
“SEED GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. @  BELLEROSE,L.1. @ TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS @ MERCEDES, TEX. 


we 


